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ment by the will of the Sovereign might have
dragged on for a few years more, and the battle
might have been fought under leaders less capable
than Lord Grey and Lord John Russell.

The name of Lord John Russell reminds us that
in one of the closing debates on the Reform Bill in
the House of Commons, Russell made use of a
particular phrase which was afterwards brought
up against him many times. The more extreme
Reformers found fault with the phrase because they
thought it showed, on Russell's part, a lack of
earnestness in the cause of Reform, indeed, a lack
of true understanding as to the meaning of Reform ;
while the anti-Reformers used it as an argument to
prove that the Government had pledged the Liberal
Party to be content with the way it had already
made, and to seek no further progress. Lord John
Russell said, that " so far as Ministers were concerned,
the Reform Bill was, in his opinion, a final measure."
It was at once assumed by the extreme men on both
sides, that Lord, John Russell, on the part of the
Government, meant to declare that enough had been
done in the way of Reform, that the country had had
all the Reform it wanted or could get; that no
further steps were to be taken in any similar direction,
and that the Reform Bill of 1832 was final. Lord
John Russell undoubtedly gave a good chance, by
his phrase, to those on the one side who thought his
Reform Bill inadequate, and to those on the other
side who thought that the most limited scheme of
Reform would be far too much. We all understand
now quite well what Lord John Russell meant;